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Eive  Eeasons  for  Being  a  Earmer 

I  have  a  son  now  less  than  5  years  old,  and  I  hope  when  ho  grows 
up  that  he  will  decide  to  be  a  farmer.   There  are  five  reasons  why  I  want  him 
to  be  a  farmer: 

1.  A  fai'mer  has  more  and  better  food  to  eat  than  ha,ve  most  people 
who  live  in  cities. 

2.  He  has  better  hea,l-th  and  lives  longer. 

3.  He  accuiiiulates  more  property  -  becomes  a  wealthier  man. 


1/  This  circular  supersedes  Extension  Service  Circular  178. 

2/  Talk  given  at  Sural  Youth  Conference,  Univ.  111.,  April  27,  1935. 


DIGTRIBUTIOII. — A  copy  of  this  circular  has  been  sent  to  each  State  extension 
director;  State  a,nd  assistant  State  leader  and  county  agent  in  county  agri- 
cultural, hone  demonstration,  and  4~H  club  v/ork;  and  to  each  agricultural- 
college  library  and  experiment-station  library. 
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4.  He  is  more  likely  to  enjoy  his  work  than  are  most  city  people. 

5.  He  is  more  likely  to  rear  a.   family  and  do  his  part  to  promote 
the  future  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  world. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  these  five 
statements. 

1.   The  farmer  has  better  food 

With  regard  to  food,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics some  years  ago,  in  fairly  prosperous  times,  collected  information  from 
2,400  farm  families  scattered  in  several  States,  "both  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South  and  considered  hy  experts  to  he  a  fair  sample  of  the  entire  farming 
population,  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics  collected  infor- 
mation fromi  12,000  v;orkingmen' s  families  in  the  cities.—'   The  farm,  families, 
it  was  found,  were  consuming  ahout  50  percent  more  protein,  and  much  more 
calcium,  phosphorus,  and  iron  than  the  standa.rd  ration  necessary  for  good 
nutrition,  while  the  v/orkingmen' s  families  had  harely  enough  protein  and  had 
a  deficiency  of  calcium,  phosphorus;  and  iron.   The  farm  families  ate  50  to 
100  percent  more  mea^t,  eggs,  milk,  and  vegetahles  than  did.  the  workingmen's 
families,  v/hich  depended  more  on  cereals.   It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
farm  faniilies  were,  in  general,  v/ell  provided  with  vitamins,  whereas  the  diet 
of  the  workingmen's  families  was  usually  deficient  in  this  regard.   Of  course 
the  people  with  larger  incomes  in  the  cities  eat  more  adequate  food,  hut  the 
majority  of  farm  fam.ilies,  if  they  moved  to  tovm,  undoubtedly  v;ould  he  found 
in  the  workingmen's  class. 

During  tim^es  of  economic  depression  and  unemployment,  like  the 
present,  the  advantege  of  farm  famdlies  in  this  matter  of  food  supply  is 
even  more  striking.   Millions  of  men  and  women  in  the  cities  today  vvould 
not  know  hov/  to  provide  food  for  themselves  and  their  childi-en  if  puhlic 
relief  should  stop,  while  thousonds  of  transient  men  wholly  without  means 
are  walking  the  streets,  Kiany  slowly  declining  in  strength  and  courage.   On 
the  other  hand,  studies;  recently  made  of  Illinois  and  IfTisconsin  farm  families 
indicate  an  improvement  in  diet  diaring  the  depression.—/  Among  the  Illinois 
families  the  estimated  value  of  food  consumed  per  fam.ily,,  after  allowance  is 
made  for  change  in  price  level,  rose  from,  ahout  $390  in  1930  to  nearly  $490 
in  1931  and  1932;  among  the  Wisconsin  families  the  increase  was  from  $490  in 
1929  to  $540  in  1933.   Cash  expended  for  food,  hov/ever,  declined  nota.hly, 
while  the  farm^  furnished  much  m.ore  food  than  hefore  the  depression.   In 
Wisconsin,  and  presumably  in  Illinois,  the  increase  in  dtxiry  products  and 


3/  Kirlcpatrick,  E.  L.  ,  The  farm.er's  standard  of  living,  pp.  90-95.  lew  York. 
(1929.) 

4/  Jreem.an,  loath  C  ,  Living  expenditures  of  a  group  of  Illinois  farm,  families, 
1930,  1931,  1932:   Ill.'Agr.  Expt.  Sta.^  Bull.  406,  Sept.  1934.  p.  399. 
Kirkpatrick,  G-.  L.',  Tough,  Rosalind,  and  Cowles,  Ivlay  L.  ,  Eow  farm  fasnilies 
meet  the  emergency:'  Y/is.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  ,  Research  Bull .  126,  Jan. 
1935,  particularly  App-  table  E. 
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meat,  beef  and  pork,  potatoes  and  tomatoes  furnished  by  the  farm  was  notable; 
but  a  decrease  occurred  in  use  of  e£:gs  (more  sold  for  cash)  ,  pi.irchased  bread, 
bananas  and  oranges.   The  farmers  substituted  home-produced  for  much  purchased  ■ 
food,  ha.d  a  better  diet,  and  saved  mojiey. 

It  is  v.'ith  reference  to  clothing'  and  equipment  of  the  house  that 
farm  fa:iiilies  live  more  poorly  than  do  city  families.   In  the  surveys  made 
some  years  a^o  by  the  Department  of  Agricultiire  and  the  Department  o'^  Labor, 
it  wa.s  found  that  in  faruilies  having  an  income  of  less  than  $1,200,  the  farm. 
fam.ily  spent  $117  for  clothing  and  the  industrial  family  spent  $150,  i,'/hereas 
in  families  with  incomes  of  $1,800  to  $2,400,  farm  families  spent  $307  and 
industrial  f.amilies  spent  $381.   The  depression  caused  rigid  economy  in  ex- 
penditure for  clothing  by  the  farm  fanilies  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  and 
doubtless  elsevvhero.   In  Illinois  the  father's  clothing  cost  $35  in  1930 
and  $20  in  1932;  the  wives  spent  $43  in  1930  and  $28  in  1932;  the  sons  of 
high-school  age,  $48  in  1950  and  $25  in  1932;  and  the  daughters  of  high-school 
age,  $123  in  1930  and  $49  in  1932.   For  the  family  the  expenditure  in  1932 
was  only  about  half  that  in  1930,  but  prices  were  lower  in  1932.   Doubtless 
many  dresses  v/erw  made  over  and  maPxy  patches  wore   pi.it  on  old  clothes.   Similar 
figures  for  city  people  are  not  available,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  cut  in 
cost  of  clo"ching  has  not  been  so  great,  except  am.ong  the  unemployed.   Many 
city  people  judge  each  other  by  what  they  v/ear,  and  appearances  are  maintained 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  food  and  health. 

Contributions  to  the  church  declined  in  Illinois  about  40  percent 
between  .1930  and  1932,  but  in  Wisconsin  only  25  percent  between  1929  and  1933. 
Education  costs  were  reduced  about  60  percent  in  Illinois  in  the  2  years,  but 
in  Wisconsin  the  decline  Vuas  very  sm.all.   Health  costs  were  reduced  35  percent 
in  Illinois  and  nearly  50  percent  in  Wisconsin,  but  payment  for  insurance  in- 
creased in  T/isconsin.   Automobile  expenses  were  cut  more  than  half  in  both 
Illinois  and  \7isconsin,  and  recreation  expendit-ares  75  percent  in  Illinois, 
but  only  50  percent  in  Wisconsin.   It  appears  that  Wisconsin  farmers  lowered 
their  standard  of  living  less  than  did  Illinois  farmers,  biit  v/hether  the  de- 
cline in  the  farmers'  standard  of  living  was  greater  than  that  of  city  people 
is  not  known,   probably  it  was  greater,  except  for  food,  than  among  the  rich 
and  upper  middle  clans  in  the  cities,  and  less  than  among  the  poor  in  the 
cities.   ITor  the  third  or  fourth  of  the  city  people  of  working  age  who  are  un- 
employed, the  decline  has  undoubtedly  been  much  grea,ter  than  among  the  farmers. 

With  regard  to  the  house,  the  studies  made  several  years  ago  indicate 
that  the  farmhouses  had  more  rooms  than,  the  city  houses,  but  had  fewer  miodern 
conveniences.   Only  about  6  percent  of  the  farra].iouses  were  completely  mrodgrn; 
21  percent  were  nartly  niodern;  and  73  percent  were  rot  mod.ern.   Tiiis  is  one 
of  the  greo,t  lacks  in  farm  life  -  home  conveniences  and  ccm-forts. 

2.   The  farmer  lives  longer 

DesToite  the  poor  sanitary  facilities  in  the  average  farm  home,  it 
is  probable  that  there  is  less  siclaaess  ai.iong  the  farming  population  than 
among  the  city  population,  and  there  ia  statistical  evidence  tha.t  the  dura- 
tion of  life  is  longer.   A  few  years  after  the  Census  of  1920  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  published  what  are  known  as  cxpoctation-of-lif e  tables,  and  al- 
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thOTigh  tallies  for  1930  have  not  yet  been  puolished,  the  differences  in  this 
respect  "between  farm  and  city  have  prohably  changed  little  in  the  decade.   In 
15  large  cities  the  new-born  child  in  1920,  if  a  boy,  co"ild  be  expected  to 
live,  on  the  average,  to  the  age  of  52,  wjiereas  if  he  vjere  born  on  a  farm  and 
continued-  to  live  there,  he  v'ould  live  to  be  56  to  60,    the  age  varying  with    4 
the  State  in  which  he  lived.  .  For  girl  babies  the  expectation  of  life  was  55 
in  the  cities  and  60  to  62  on  the  farms.   Young  people  like  yoi-irselves,  say 
17  years  old,  who  have  s-orvived  the  dangers  of  infancy  and  childhood,  can  ex- 
pect to  live,  if  boys,  in  the  large  cities  fully  45  yea,rs  longer  but  in  the 
co-ontry  about  50  years  longer;  if  girls,  47  or  more  years  longer  in  the  cities 
and  50  or  m.ore  years  longer  in  the  co^untry.   In  other  words,  the  newborn  child 
was  likely  in  1920  to  live  6  or  7  years  longer  if  he  lived  his  life  on  the  farm 
than  in  a  large  city,  and  even  young  people  at  the  age  of_l,7  v/ere  likely  to 
live  3  to  5  years  longer  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.— ' 

3.   The  farmer  accumulates  more  wealth 

The  third  point  is  that  farm  people,  although  their  incomios  are 
smaller,  acc-aiiu.late  more  property  than  do  most  ci":-  people.   This  statement 
is  difficult  to  prove  because  of  lack  of  statistic:  bearing  directly  on  the 
point,  but  the  following  facts  indicate  its  probability: 

(a)  The  States  with  the  highest  per  capita  wealth,  according  to  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  a.re  dominantly  rural  States  -  Nevada, 
with  $5,913  in  1930,  leading-,  followed  by  Wyoming,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  and 
Montana.-/   These  are  the  only  States  having  a  per  capita  wealth  exceeding 
$4,000.   The  States  having  a  wealth  exceeding  $5,500  per  person,  but  less  than  ( 
$4,000  were  Oregon,  Idaho,  Nebraska,  and  ITorth  Dakota,  all  dominantly  rural. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sm^21ost  per  capita  wealth  was  in  the  Southern  States, 
also  dominantly  rural.   In  the  South,  however,  the  Negro  is  a  large  factor, 
and  the  low  fertili-iy  of  much  of  the  soil  is  anotner  important  factor.   In 
the  North  per  capita  v/ealth  exceeded  $3,000  in  every  dominantly  agricultur-al 
State  except  liissouri,  Maine,  and  Vermont,  and  was  less  than  $3,000  in  most 
of  the  industrial  States.   Vrnat  has  happened  dioring  the  depression  is  not 
fully  kno?m;  -it  is  very  doubtful  if  farm  property  has  fallen  as  greatly  in 
value  as  city^.T'roperty  has.  -T-ie  assessed  variation  of  real  estate  in  Shicago, 
for  example,  dro-pped,  from  about  $5,000,000,000  in  1929  to  $2,000,00O,.000- in 
1933. 

(b)  Moreover,  the  distribution  of  v/ealth  is  miich  more  equal  in  the 
cities  than  on  the  farms.   Apparently  80  percent,  possibly  90  percent,  of  the 


5/  Life  tables  provided  by  Dr.  Lctka,  statistician  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 

Insurance  Co.,  indicate  that  this  difference  in  expectation  of  life  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  areas  had  been  reduced  by  1930  in  the  white  popu- 
lation and  probably  in  the  colored  population  also.  i 

&_/   National   Industrial  Conference  Board.   The  Conf.  Bd.  Bull.  no.  62,  p.  496. 
Feb.  20,  1932. 
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-jpe-opie  own  less  than  10  percent  of  the  property  in  the  cities.—'   On  the  other 
hand,  if  mortgaged  farms,  are  a  fair  sample  of  all  farms,  and  they  prohahly 
are,  80  percent  of  the  farm.ers  ovm  45  percent  of  the  farm  property  according 
to  the  1925  Census.   It  would  seem  safe  to  say  that  the  distrihution  of  wealth 
is  at  least  fourfold  more  eq.ua"ble  in  the  fann  population  than  in  the  city  popu- 
lation.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  hy  a  utudy  of  .prohated  estates  made 
several  yoars  ago  "by  the  federal  Trade  Commission.^/ 

Briefly,  the  situation  may  he  summarized  hy  saying  that  there  is  the 
possihility  that  a  young  man  or  woman  who  moves  from  the  farm^  to  the  city  may 
hecome  many  times  richer,  hut  there  is  a  strong  prohahility  that  he  or  she 

•  will  die  poorer  in  the  city  than  on  the  farm.   Vfcalth  in  the  city  is  in  no 
small  meacure  the  result  of  "chance,  a  gamhle  hy  millions  of  people  for  oig 
stakes  in  which  a  few  thousand  win.   Wealth  in  the  country,  on  the  other  hand» 
is  normally  the  resixlt  of  hard  work,  managerial  ahility,  and  thrift. 

4.   The  farmer  may  en.joy  his  work 

Por  the  farmer  who  realizes  the  significance  of  his  work,  I  helieve 
there  is  no  occupation  that  affords  more  substantial  enjoyment.   Suskin,  the 
great  Engl i sh . author  and  art  critic,  wrote  many  years   ago  tha.t  "There  is  no 
¥^ealth  hut  life. 2-/  The  farmer  deals  with  life  -  plant  life,  animal  life,  and 
human  life.   Crops  are  planted  and  h?u;ves-ted  year  after  year.   Individual 
plants  die  and  disappear,  hut  the  production  of  wheat  and  corn  and  cotton  goes 
on  without  end.   The  farmer  raises  horses  and  cattle  ond  chickens,  and  appreci- 
ates the  importance  of  good  stock  and  of  the  lav;s  of  inheritance.   The  hones 
of  the  little  primitive  horse  nave  heen  found  in  -abundance  in  rocks  that  arc 
millions  of  yoars  old,  and  the  horse  will  doubtless  continue  millions  of  years 
into  the  future.   Let  us  hope  that  the  history  of  the  human  race  Y/ill  show 
similar  continuity  and  progress. 

Agriculture  is  based  on  this  fact  of  reproduction,  and  the  continuity 
of  life.   The  farmer  is  constantly  dealing  with  this  eternal  life.   It  is  a 

•  life  subject  to  modification,  ho'wever,  as  witness  the  dairy  cow,  whose  pro- 
duction of  milk  ha-s  been  increased  twofold,  possibly  threefold,  within  a 
century.   The  farmer  is  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  with  an  opportunity,  through 
animal  breeding  particularly,  to  benefit  all  the  ages  to  come.   The  oldest 
thing  in  the  world  is  life  ~  older  than  the  mo^untains,  older  even  thjm  the 
rivers.   And  the  youngest  thing  in  the  world  is  life. 


2/  King,  V/.  I.  ,  i"h,e  \7ealtii  and  income  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
1915.   (Percentage  estimated  from  fig.  26,    p.  227.) 

8/    federal  Trade  Commission,  National  wealth  and  income;   Senate  Document 
no.  126,  May  1926,  p.  60. 

9./  The  declining  popula.tion  which,  is  developing  in  many  cities,  and  will  soon 
become  m.arked  unless  migration  fro.^  the  farms  to  the  cities  is  speedily 
resnmed,  will  illustrate  this  fact  vividl;/  in  years  to  come. 
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■  -  6  - 
^'      ^h^_j^Bjmgr_  ha5_  ajFuller  home  life  " 

i  It  is  this' knov/ledge  ■  of  and  respect  for  life  that  is  one  reason,  I 
helieve,  why  farm  people  emphasize  home  life.  Did  it  ever  seem  strange  to 
you  that  nearly  all  departments  of  domestic  science  or  home  economics  in 
State  iinlversities  v^ere  connected  originally  with  the  agricultural  college 
rather  than  with  the  college  of  arts  and  science,  or  of  engineering?  ¥ow, 
home  life  is  the  great  need  of  the  Nation  today,  and  I  v/ant  my  "boy  to  live 
among  people  who  realize  the  importance  of  home  life. 

Bural  aryi  Urhan  Philosophies 

Deeper  in  my  opinion  than  the  differences  between  individualistic 
or  j.aisses-faire  economics  and  socialism,  deeper  even  than  the  differences 
between  capitalism  and  communism,  are  those  hetween  rural  and  urhan  attitudes 
toward  life.   The  farmer  tends  to  think  in  terms  of  plants  and  animals,  of 
hirth  and  grov/th  and  death.   The  city  man,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  think 
m  terms  of  wheels  and  levers  and  machines,  or  of  "b-'oying  and  selling,   "ilihersas 
agriculture  is  foujided  on  life  processes,  particularly  as  influenced  hy  soil 
and  weather  and  the  laws  of  inheritance,  urhan  occupations  are  founded  on 
manufa.ct-uj7ing  and  commerce,  and  the  activities  are  m^ostly  carried  on  indoors. 
To  the  city  child  m.ilk  is  assooiatod,  with  a  "bottle,  not  with  a  cov/;  an  apple 
comes  from,  a  aox,  not  from  a  tx'ee;  and  these  early  impressions  influence,  I 
helieve,  the  ideas  of  later  life. 

As  a  consequence  the  farmer's  philosophy  of  life  is  primarily  or- 
ganic, whereas  the  city  man's  philosophy  usually  is  mechanistic.   The  farmer 
lives  in  a  natural  world,  the  city  man  in  an  artificial  world.   Because  of 
his  occupation  the  farmer's  thoughts  are  largely  biological,  whereas  the  city 
man's  thoughts  are  largely  physical  or  economic.   In  farming  the  family  is 
the  economic  and  social  unit  -  it  is  difficult,  almost  impossihle,  to  farm 
without  a  wife,  and  children  can  help  with  the  work  from  ahout  10  years  of 
age  onvra.rd.   In  the  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individual  is  the  eco- 
nomic unit  -  a  wife  adds  little,  if  anything,  to  the  family  income  -unless 
she  works  outside  the  home,  in  which  case  it  is  difficult  to  rear  a  family, 
and  children  involve  expense,  vdth  little  if  any  return,  from  hirth  till 
marriage.   It  costs  generally  two  to  three  tim.es  as  much  to  rear  a  child  in 
the  city  as  it  does  on  the  farm. 

Perhaps  "because  of  the  open  air,  and  the  contact  with  nature,  per- 
haps "because  the  farmer  sees  the  sta,rs  at  night  and  o"bserves  the  progress  of 
the  seasons,  perhaps  also  "because  of  stronger  family  ties,  farmers  and  farm 
women  tend  to  thinlc  of  the  past  and  the  future;  city  people,  it  seems  to  m.e, 
tend  to  think  more  about  the  present.   Thrift  has  "been  called  into  question 
"by  many  city  people  today;  the  workday,  it  is  urged,  should  "be  shortened  to  6 
hours  so  that  everyone  will  be  employed,  and  children  hy  some  are  considered 
a  luxury  to  "be  indulged  in  only  "by  people  of  ample  m.eans.   Granting  that 
thrift  may  "be  carried  too  far,  that  all  should  work  who  are  able,  and  that 
parents  should  feel  a  keen  sense  of  responsi"bility  in  bringing  children  into 
the  world,  the  fact  remains  that  the  philosophy  of  life  v/hich  i^  popular  in  _... 
the  cities  today  leads.j^tootJaa^  disintegration  of  the  family  and  to  natioHal 
and  social  decay. 
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-  7  « 

Last  stunmer  I  attended  a  conference  of  agricultiiral  economists  in 
Germany,  and.  for  a  week  loefore  and  a 'we^k  after  the'  confereiTlce  our  G-erman 
hosts  arranged  for  a  few' of  us  to  visit  German  farms.   At  each  farm  we  vis-fted 
T/e  were  provided"  with  a  page  or  two  of  mip^graphed  informatioh  about,  the 
farm.  Most  of  the  miniedgraphed  sheet  told  of  the  ao^^3.age  of  the  crop®-,  yield 
per  acre,  fertilizer  used,  crop  rotations,  numher  of  horses,  cattle,  milk  cows, 
swine,  chickens,  etc.,  hut  always  at  the  top  of  the  page  for  those  farms  which 
could  claim  the  honor,  and  most  of  them  could,  was  a  statement  somewhat  as 
follows,  "This  farm  has  been  in  the  family  300  years."   Some  farms  had  been 
in  the  family  for '400  years,  some  500  years;  one   farm  had  been  in  the  family 
since  the  eleventh  century.  As  I  considered  what  had  happened  during  these 
centuries  the  thought  came  to  me,  how  many  times  would  this  family  have  lost 
its  wealth  had  it  been  invested  in  anything  else  than  land. 

The  farm  in  Germany  is  typically  considered  a  heritage  from  the  past, 
an  "Erbhof"  or  hereditary  home,  to  be  passed  on.  from  father  to  son  for  as  long 
as  the  family  line  remains  intact.   In  southern  Germany  the  farms  are  frequently 
divided  between  the  children,  as  in  the  United  States,  one  son  usually  buying  , 
out  the  others  and  getting  into  deht  to  do  so;  but  in  northern  Germany  it  is 
customary,  to  avoid  debt  or  too  small  farms,  to  pass  on  the  farm  to  ofte  child, 
frequently  the  youngest  son,  the  older  son  having  gone  to  the  city  to  make  his 
fortune.   All  the  children  have  the  right  to  return  to  the  farm  ir.  time  of  dis- 
tress for  shelter  and  sustenance. 

This  concept  of  the  farm  as  the  hereditary  home  of  the  family  has 
profound  consequences.   I  saw  practically  no  soil  erosion  in  Germany,  except 
in  the  vineyards  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Rhine  Valley.   This  is  owing 
partly  to  the  cool  summer  climate,  with  few  torrential  rains,  partly  to  the 
crops  grown,  but  partly  also,  and  perhaps  primarily,  to  the  conviction  that 
the  land  is  the  foundation  of  the  family  r~   the  heritage  from  the  past  to  be 
handed  on  to  the  next  generation  undiminished  in  fertility,  and,  if  possible,   - 
with  its  productivity  increased.   I  could  sense  among  the  §erman  farmers,  or 
Bauern,  as  they  are  called,  the  feeling  that  a  man  who  let  his  land  erode 
was  not  only  dishonoring  his  ancestors  but  also  was  depriving  his  son  of  his 
proper  heritage."  The  German  farm.er  is  keeping  faith  with  the  past  and  with 
the  future.   He  is  conserving  both  na.tural  and  hunan  resources.   He  has  a 
philosophy  of  life  which  I  wish  were  more  common  in  the  United  States  today. 

German  agriculture  is  less  commercial  than  the  agriculture  of  our 
Corn  Belt.  And  what  money  the  German  farmer  makes  in  good  times  is  mostly 
plowed  back  into  the  farm,  so  to  speak;  a  new  house  or  barn  is  built,  or  a 
piece  of  land  is  drained,  or  better  stock  is  bought.   The  German  farmer  does 
not  retire  to  the  county  seat  when  old  age  draws  nigh,  as  many  farmers  in 
the  Corn  Belt  did  before  the  depression,  and  build  a  house  that  represents 
the  savings  of  a  lifetime.   Instead  the  German  "vater"  and  "mutter"  retire 
to  a  portion  of  the  farm  home,  v/hich  is  usually  much  larger  and  better  built 
than  farm  homes  in  our  Corn  Belt,  and  a  tenant  or  partnership  contract  is 
entered  into  with  the  son,  who,  with  his  family,  occupies  the  remainder  of 
the  house.   Sometimes  a  new  house  is  built  for  the  old  folks  or  for  the  son.  ''' 
This  son  who  later  inherits  the  farm  does  not  spend  most  of  his  life,  and 
that  of  his  wife  also,  digging  and  delving  and  saving  to  pay  off  the  mortgage 
on  the  farm;  buV  he  starts  without  debt,  in  a  house  that  is  usually  built  of 
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"brick,  with  a  tile  roof',  and  his  savings  are  in  turn  used'  to  improve  the  farm 
and  educate  the  children.'  Each  generation,  so  to  speak,  climbs  from  the 
shoulders  of  the'  preceding  generation,  and  wealth  and  culture  accumulate,  in- 
stead of  "being  dissipated  "by  migration  to  the  cities.   When  farmers  in  a  dis- 
trict customarily  retire  to  town  and  half  the  children' go  to  the  cities,  as 
occurred  in. the  United  States  during  the  decade  prior  to  the  depression,  and 
these  children  must  "be  paid  their  share  of  the  estate  "by  the  son  or  tenant 
who  takes  over  the  farm,  it  is  clear  that  much  if  not  most  of  the  value  of 
farm  property  moves  from  the  rural  district  in  each  generation.   The  yoiuig 
man  Yiho   starts  operating  a  Corn  Belt  farm  today,  unless  he  inherits  the  farm, 
has  a  harder  task  "before  him  in  acquiring  wealth  than  did  the  pioneer  of  years 
ago  on  the  frontier,  for  he  starts  v;ith  a  load  of  deht. 

If  the  youth  on  the  farm.s  could  start  life  free  from  this  debt,  which 
is  particularly  heavy  in  agriculture  "because  of  the  high  ratio  of  investment 
to  income,  the  farmers  of  the  Corn  Belt  within  two  or  three  generations  might 
reach  a  level  of  culture  and  comfort  such  as  the  world  has  never  loio^'m.   ?or 
no  other  region  in  the  r/orld  of  equal  magnitude  has  so  fertile  soils,  so  large 
a  proportion  of  level  or  gently  rolling  land  adapted  to  the  use  of  machinery, 
a  climate  so  favorable  to  the  tv/o  most  productive  feed  crops,  corn  and  alfalfa, 
and  a  market  of  50,000,000  ur'oan  people  lying  adjacent  on  the  east,  north,  and 
south  with  no  tariff  barriers  between.   Nature  has  been  particularly  gracious 
to  the  Corn  Belt,  but  man  has  been  taking  nature's  bconty  and  building  out  of 
it  skyscrapers  in  the  cities.   Already  many  of  these  skyscrapers  are  a  quarter 
or  even  half  vacant,  and  unless  the  birthrate  of  the  Nation  soon  rises,  they 
will  be  less  needed  a  quarter  century  hence  than  they  are  now.  Nature  has 
provided  _in  the  Corn  Belt  the  basis  for  as  fine  a  rural  aristocracy  as  the 
world  has  ever  known,  but  instead  it  is  becoming  a  land  of  tenant  farmers 
living  in  houses  that  are  frequently  little  better-  than  hovels. 

The  cities- apparently  are  leading  the  Nation  down  much  the  same 
path  of  depopulation  and  decline  tha.t  the  Roman  Empire  followed  nearly  two 
millenniums  ago.   In  1920  there  were  about  enough  children  in  the  cities  of 
over  100,000  population  to  keep  the  population  of  those  cities  stationary. 
But  the  cities  grew  rapidly,  because  of  immigration  from  E^arope  and  migration 
from  the  farms,  also  because  of  relatively  few  deaths,  attributable  to  the 
large  proportion  of  young  and  middle-aged  people.  By  1930,  however,  the 
census  shov/ed  from  20  to  25  percent  deficit  in  these  large  cities  in  number 
of  children  necessary  to  keep  the  population  stationary.   Now  it  is  about  33 
percent.   In  the  small  cities  there  was  a  10  percent  deficit  in  1930.   On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  village  population  there  was  a  30  percent  surplus  in  chil- 
dren and  in  the  farm  population  a  50  percent  surplus  above  the  nuraber  required 
to  maintain  a  stationary  population.   Sural  surplus  and  urban  deficit  about 
balanced  in  1930.   V/ith  immigration  from  Europe  nov^  greatly  reduced,  in  fact 
practically  cut  off,  and  with  the  many  middle-aged  people  becoming  old,  it  is 
clear  that  the  cities  are  dependent  on  the  farm  and  village  population,  not 
only  for  a  permanent  increase  of  population  but  to  prevent  a  decline  a  decade 
hence.   If  the  birthrate  continues  to  fall  and  no  increase  in  imjnigration  is 
permitted,  the  natural  increase  of  the  rural  population  v/ill  not  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  a  decline  in  the  urban  population,  in  the  total  population  of  the 
Nation.   The  number  of  children  born  in  the  Nation  has  declined  more  than  20 
percent  during -the  last  10  years,  and  enrollment  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
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putlic  schools  is  nov/  decreasing  rapidly.   On  the  other  hand,  a  rapid  in- 
crease is  occurring  in  the  farm  population,  particularly  in  much  of  the  South 
and  in  other  sections  where  the  land  is  poor,  the  hirthrate  is  high,  and  the 
rural  population  is  dense. 

Young  people  who  move  from  the  farms  to  the  cities  should  realize 
the  grave  danger  that  their  f;amilies  will  die  out,  in  addition  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  employment;  though  if  they  remain  on  farms  they  face  tiie  prohahllity 
of  a  decreasing  number  of  consumers  after  a  decade  or  two,  and  the  possihility 
of  an  increasing  nuinber  of  producers  of  .farm,  products. 

V/liat  Should  Yfe  Do?  ■ 

This  prospect  of  a  stationary  and  later  declining  national  popula- 
tion, -unless  the  decline  in  hirths  stops  quickly  or  immigration  increases, 
accompanied  perhaps  hy  a  notable'  increase  in  the  farm  pop^alation,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  young  men  and  women  such  as  you,  looking  forward  to 
farming  as   a  life  work.   Vi/hat  should  you  do? 

1.  Locate  on  good  land 

If  you  expect  to  make  money  selling  farm  products,  locate  on  good 
land.   Improvements  in  agricultural  technic  usn.ally  are  adopted  first  "by 
farmers  on  good  land,  and  this  fact  seems  likely  to  make  commercial  agricul- 
ture on  poor  or  hilly  land  increasingly  unprofitable.   ?anns  on  good  land  are 
generally  larger  and  more  level  than  farms  on  poor  land,  and  this  fact  facili- 
tates the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  reduces  cost  of  production.   More- 
over, farmers  on  such  land  usually  can  acciimulate  more  capital  and  can  buy 
machinery.   Furthermore,  owing  to  their  greater  wealth,  they  usually  are  bet- 
ter educated  and  their  minds  are  m.ore  open  to  new  ideas;  also  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  have  better  schools  and  chiirches  and  malce  better  neighbors.   Such 
farmers,  having  more  capital  and  a  better  education,  are  more  likely  to  im- 
prove their  livestock  than  are  farmers  on  poor  or  hilly  land,  more  likely  to 
use  fertilizer,  more  likely  to  use  better  seeds  and  better  methods  of  crJti- 
vation.   In  other  v/ords,  the  prosiject  is  for  increasing  "concentration  of  com- 
mercial production  on  the  more  level,  the  m^ore  fertile,  or  the  more  favorably 
located  land  with  reference  to  markets  and  social  services,  such  as  schools, 
churches,  roads,  and  power  lines. 

2.  Have  enough  land  ' 

Have  enough  land  to  farm  efficiently  unless  you  have  sources  of  in- 
comie  other  than  farming.   Sm.all  fa,rms  increased  between  1920  and  1930  in 
every  State.   Middle-sized  farms  decreased  in  nearly  all  States.   On  the 
other  hand,  farms  of  500  to  1,000  acres  increased  in  all  the  Stat&s  from 
Nevada  to  Ohio,  and  farms  of  over  1,000  a.cres  increased  in  almost  every 
State  in  the  western  half  of  the  Nation.   Nearly  all  of  these  large  farms, 
however,  are  family  farms.   There  is  no  trend  away  from  the  family  farm. 

The  trend  from  1920  to  1930  was  towa.rd  more  small  family  farms, 
located  along  good  roads  and  near  the  cities,  producing  mostly  perishable 
products  for  nearby  city  markets  or  for  the  farmer's  own  family;  and,  on 
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the  other  hand,  toward  more  large  family  farms  proclucing  grain  and  meat  for 
the  cities  and,  in  the  case  of  ¥/neat  and  pork,  for  foreign  conntries  also. 
Many  of  the  small  farms  v.-ere  part-time  farms  on"  v/hich  factory,  v/orkers,  "busi- 
ness and  professional  men,  also  retired  farmers,  spend  an  hour  or  more  each 
day  in  producing  vegetables ,  poi".ltry  and  eggs,  and  sometimes  milk,  for  the     ^ 
family  tahle,  and  an  occasional  surplus  for  sale  to  neighbors  or  friends.       % 
Although  the  1935  census  figures  on  size  of  farm.s  are  not.  yet  tabulated,  the 
great  increase  in  number  of  fariiis  around  most  of  the  large  cities  indicates 
that  this  trend  toward  mo ro  sm.all  farms,  partictLla^rly  part-tim.e  farms,  has 
continued. 

The  increase  in  nuQiber  of  farm.s  d-jring  the  depression  has  been  about 
9  percent.   There  are  now  fear  more  farms  in  the  Ifetion,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus, than  ever  before.   i,'?hether  this  increase  is  permanent  or  transitory  only 
the  future  can  reveal.   Urban  ianemplo;yTnont  has  induced  a  countryward  migration, 
and  thousands  of  young  and  laiddle-aged  men  and  women  have  gone  back  to  live  wita 
their  parents  or  friends  on  the  farm,  seeking  shelter  and  sustenance,  or  have 
bought  or  rented  farms,  usually  small,  on  which  they  hope  to  grow  part  of  the 
food  they  need.   Many  miore  farms  have  been  started  by  young  rural  people  v/ho 
could  find  no  work  av/ay  from.  home.   Sometimes  an  abandoned  farm,  hrs  been  oc- 
cupied, sometimes  pa.rt  of  a  farm,  ho.s  been  rented,  sometimies  a  farm,  ha^s  been 
divided  by  a  father  between  his  sons.   Apparently  the  acreage  in  crops  in  the 
Nation  has  diminished  rather  than  increased  during  the  depression,  and  it  is 
certain  that  agricultural  production  has  decreased.   T/hether  these  now  farmiS, 
many  so-called  self-su.ff icing  in  charcacter,  will  persist  depends  largely  on 
the  trend  of  wages  and  employment  in  the  cities.   If  wages  and  employment  re- 
turn to  pred-ejjression  levels,  many  of  the  rural  youth  as  well  as  most  of  the 
recent  migrants  from  the  cities  probably  will  return  to  the  cities;  otherwise  ^ 
there  may  be  a  great  increase  in  more  or  less  self-sufficing  farms. 

For  100  years  or  longer  the  trend  has  been  towa^rd  larger  farms  and 
greater  production  per  worker.   During  the  depression  this  trend  has  been  re- 
versed.  Agric^ilture  in  the  United  States  appears  to  be  at  a  turning  point. 
Yfnether  it  v.dll  turn  again  in  the  direction  of  fewer  but  larger  and  more 
highly  commercialized  f  armis ,  or  in  the  direction  of  more  self-sufficing  farms 
with  a  lower  level  of  cash  income,  only  the  future  can  reveal.   Agriculture 
may  go  a  part  forwa,rd,  part  bacfcvard,  that  is,  there  m.ay  be  miore  large  com.- 
mercial  farms  and  more  self-sufficing  farms,  with  fewer  sm.all  commercial  farms. 
Much  v/ill  de-pend  on  the  distribution  of  the  national  income  between  the  various 
economic  classes,  that  is,  between  wage  earners,  capitalists,  farmers,  and  the 
like.   Much  will  depend  also  on  v/hether  the  decline  in  births  continues,  and 
whether  the  restrictions  on  immigration  are  relaxed.   Much  will  depend  on  ex- 
ports of  farm  products  and  on  policies  governing  trade  and  fiscal  relations 
among  the  various  coiuitries.   Much  will  depend,  finally,  upon  the  spirit  of 
the  people.   One  thing  is  certain,  that  at  present  a  proletariat  is  develop- 
ing rapidly. 


At  such  a  time  as  this,  prediction  is  particularly  hazardous,  but  I 
venture  these  predictions  v/ith  confidence  - 

Agriculture  will  survive:   it  h-as  survived  every  decline  in 
civilization  in  the  pa.st. 
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C-oocl  farming  v;ill  continue  to  pay  tetter  than  poor  farming. 

Good  land  will  continue  to  be  "better  than  poor  land. 

A  good  farmer  on  good  land,  and  enough  of  it,  is  likely  to  ni'dre 
^^  better  living  than  he  v/ould  make  in  a  city. 

More  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Nation  and  the  race,  the 
farmer  is  likely  to  have  a  larger  family,  and,  like  the  runners  in  the  old 
Greek  relay  game,  pass  on  the  torch  of  life  to  the  next  generation.   The 
first  lav;  of  nature,  as' well  as  of  most  religions,  can  be  summed  up  in  one 
word  ■-  Survive. 

3.   Think  carefully  about  investments 

One  more  thought;   The  decline  in  the  size  of  fariiilies  in  the  cities 
is  a  factor  to  be  v/atched.   The  deficiency  in' the  number  of  children  in  the 
cities  probably  will  not  be  counterbalanced  for  more  than  two  decades  by  the 
surplus  from  the  farms,  perhaps  for  only  one  decade,  for  in  both  city  and  faj"m 
population  the  trend  of  the  birthrate  is  rapidly  downward.   Unless  immigrants 
into  the  United  States  or  exports  of  farm  products  from  the  United  States  in- 
crease, the  commercial  market  may  grow  smaller  rather  than  larger  after  tv/o 
or  three  decades.   Meanwhile,  advances  in  agricultural  technic  doubtless  will 
continue.   This  population  prospect  is  an  important  reason  why  the  yotuig  com- 
mercial farmer  should  locate  on  good  land.   If  he  does  not  inlierit  it  he  should 
rent  it,  provided  his  farming  experience  justifies  renting.   In  other' than  times 
of  economic  depression  it  is,  in  general,  probably  better  to  be  a  tenant  on  a 
good  farm  than  an  owner  on  a  poor  farm,  particularly  in  comjnercial  farming,  an.d 
if  the  arable  area  is  smaller  on  the  poor  farm,  as  it  commonly  is.   Bu.t  if  it 
is  not  feasible  to  obtain  a  good  farm,  and  you  must  live  on  poor  land,  it  would 
seem  wise  to  produce  everything  you  can  for  the  needs  of  the  family. 

The  uncertainty  in  the  general  economic  situation  indicates  that  one 
should  be  careful  about  getting  deeply  into  debt.   Many  a  farmer  has  lost  his 
farm  mainly  because  he  borrowed  too  much  money  at  a  time  when  the  outlook  was 
good  without  allowing  for  the  effect  of  lower  prices  for  farm  products  or  his 
ability  to  repay  his  debts.   For  5  years  ahead  the  on.tlook  is  rather  favorable 
for  northern  agriculture,  but  look  forward  more  than  5  years. 

Likewise,  caution  should  be  exercised  in  making  investments  other 
than  in  farm  land.   Some  cities  will  decline  in  population  before  other 
cities;  many  more  cities  have  declined  in  population  during  the  last  decade 
than  during  previous  decades,   A  declining  population  in  a  city  is  very  likely 
to  depress  land  values  and  most  business  values  also  in  that  city.   In  general, 
invest  in  the  things  you  know  most  a,bout,  and  do  not  be  in  a  hurry, 

Summary 

May  I  summarize  now.   Farming  offers  you  the  probability  of; 

1.  Better  food  than  in  the  city, 

2.  Better  health  and  longer  life. 

3.  Greater  accumulation  of  property. 

4.  Greater  joy  in  your  work, 

5.  A  better  family  life. 
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The  poorer  clothes  you  are  likely  to  wear  are  not  important,  and  the 
comforts  .ai'id  sanitary  facilities  of  a  modern  home  you  can  have  now  on  the  farm 
if  you  are  reasonahly  successful  in  farming  a.nd  save  your  money. 

If  you  decide  to  he  a  farmer,  particularly  a  commercial  farm.er  de- 
pending for  your  living,  a,lmost  wholly  on  ..theTsale  of  vproducts: 

1.   Locate,  if  possihle,  on  good  land. 
.-,  -:■  _..,..  ..,-2.  ,  Hay o  enough  land.:  .  Rent  ,it,  ;if  necessary.  ■ 

, , ..,  ,  .:r3.  ;  Be  car-oful;  :ahQut'  going,  intodeht,.  and.  he  cautious  ah  out  ' 

niaklng  -  inve  slijiej^its  j-,-  particularly .  Ih  anything ,  of  which  you 
do-;  not  know  ^  the  -value  of -personal  .'experience..   ■ 
4.   Consider  the  social  and  educational  advantages  of  the   "  ■ 
neighhorhood,  particularly  the  children  with  whom  your 
children  will  associate.  ,     .  ,■    ,.  ■■ 

But,  some  of  you  ;.may  desire  to -he  part -time'  farmers,  ohtaining  most 
of  your  income  from  another  ocQupatlon  than  agriculture.  - -The  1935  Census  re- 
turns suggest  that  a  great  increase  in  part-time  farmers-  occurred  during  the 
depression,  and  it  appears  prohahle  that  hecause  of  the-'autoinohile  and  good- 
roads,  and  the  exteiision :  of ; electric  power  lines  into  rural  areas,  this  increase 
will  continu>.e  for  many  years  to  come.-  E.or  part-time  fa,rmers  it  is  not  so  neces- 
sary to  locate  on  good  land.,  and  it.  is  easy  to  have  too  ffliich  land.   On  the  other 
hand,  the  social  and  educational  advantages,  of  the  neighhorhood  deserve  especial 
consideration,  also  the  convenience  and  cost  of  getting  to  and  from  your  place 
of  work.  ■  '■   ,;-;-;   ■  .  -  ■     ■.,:.:,-:-.-::•:■..■    ; 
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